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THE PROSELYTES. 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 

The Student sat at his book ; all day long he 
had been poring over an old time-worn vol- 
ume, and the evening found him still absorbed 
in its contents. It was one of those intermin- 
able series of controversial volumes contain- 
ing the theological speculations of the ancient 
Fathers of the Church. With the patient 
perseverence so characteristic of his country- 
men, he was endeavoring to detect truth amidst 
the numberless inconsistencies of heated con- 
troversy ; to reconcile jarring propositions ; 
to search out the thread of scholastic argu- 
ment amidst the rank of prejudice and the 
sallies of passion ; and the course of vituper- 
ations of a spirit of personal bitterness, but 
little in accordance with the awful gravity of 
the question at issue. Wearied and exhausted 
with his researches, he at length closed the 
volume and rested his care-worn forehead upon 
his hand. “ What avail,” said he, “ these mid- 
night vigils,—these weary studies before which 
heart and flesh are failing? What have I 
gained? I have pushed my researches far and 
wide; my life itself has been one long and 
weary lesson; I have shut out from me the 
busy beautiful world; I have chastened away 
every youthful impulse; and at an age when 
the heart should be lightest, and the pulse 
freest, I am grave, and silent, and sorrowful, 
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and the frost of premature age is gathering 
round my heart. Amidst these ponderous 
tomes, surrounded by the venerable receptacles 
of old wisdom; breathing instead of the pure air 
of Heaven the sepulchral dust of antiquity, I 
have become assimilated to the objects around 
me—my very nature has undergone a meta- 
morphosis of which Pythagoras never dreamed, 
I am no longer a reasoning being, looking at 
every thing within the circle of Heavenly in- 
vestigation with a clear and self sustained 
vision, but the cheated follower of metaphys- 
ical absurdities; a mere echo of scholastic 
subtility. God knows that my aim has been 
a high and pure one, that I have buried my- 
self in this living tomb and counted the health 
of this His feeble and outward imageas nothing 
in comparison with the shadow of his own In- 
finite mind ; that I have toiled through what 
the words calls Wisdom ; the lore of the old 
fathers, and time-honored Philosophy, not for 
the alchymist’s gold or life-giving elixir, but 
with an-eye single to that which I conceived 
to be the most fitting object of a God-like 
spirit, the discovery of truth ; truth in its sim- 
ple and native beauty ; truth as it sits in awe 
and holiness in the presence of its original 
and source. Was my aim too lofty? It cannot 
be; for my Creator has given mea spirit that 
would scorn a mean one. I have studied to 
act in accordance with his will, yet I have felt 
all along like one walking in blindness. I 
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have listened to the living champions of the 
Church, ! have poured oyer the remains of the 
dead, but doubt and heavy darkness still rest 
upon my pathway ; I find contradiction where 
I hoped for harmony; ambiguity where I 
had expected clearness ; zeal taking the place 
of reason; anger, intolerance, personal feuds 
and sectarian bitterness, interminable dissen- 
sions and weary controversy, while Infinite 
Truth for which I have been seeking lies still 
beyond, or seen, if at all, only by transient 
and unsatisfying glimpses, obscured and dark- 
ened by miserable subtleties and cabalistic 
mysteries,” 

He was interrupted by the entrance of a 
seryant with a note; the Student broke its 
well-known geal, and read in a delicate chiro- 
graphy the following words: 

Dear Ernest.—A stranger from the English 
kingdom, of gentle birth and education, hath 
visited me at the request of the good princess 
Elizabeth of the Palatine. He is a preacher 
of the new faith, a zealous and earnest believer 
in the gift of the Spirit ; but not like John de 
Labadie or the Lady of the Sharmans. He 
speaks like one sent on a message from Heayen; 
a message of wisdom and salyation; come, 
Ernest, and see him, for he hath but a brief 
hour to tarry with us. Who knoweth but he 
may be commissioned to lead us to that which 
we have so long and anxiously sought for, the 
Truth as it is of God!” ELENORA. 

In a large and gorgeous apartment sat the 
Englishman, his plain and simple garb con- 
trasting strongly with the richness and luxury 
around him. He was apparently quite young, 
of a tall, commanding figure ; his countenance 
was calm and benevolent, it bore no traces of 
passion, care had not marked it; there was a 
holy serenity in its expression, which seemed 
a token of that inward peace which passeth 
all understanding. 

“And this is thy friend, Elenora?” said the 
stranger, as he offered his hand to Ernest. “I 
heard,” he said addressing the latier, “thou 
hast been a Student and a lover of Philoso- 

hy?” “Iam but an humble enquirer after 

ruth,” replied Ernest. “From whence hast 
thou sought it?” “ From the sacred volume, 
from the lore of the old Fathers, from the 
foundation of Philosophy, and from my own 
brief experience of human life.” “And hast 
thou attained thy object?” “Alas, no!” re- 
plied the Student. “I thus far have toiled in 
vain.” “Ah! thus must the children of this 
world ever toil wearily—wearily—but in 
vain; we grasp at shadows, we grapple with 
the fashionless air, we walk in the blindness 
of our own vain imaginations—we compass 
heaven and earth for our object, and marvel 
that we find it not.” 

The truth which is of God, the crown of 


wisdom, the pearl of exceeding great price, 
demands not this vain glorious research; easily 
to be entreated, it lies within the reach of all : 
the eye of the humblest spirit may discern it. 
For he who respecteth not the persons of his 
children, hath not placed it afar off, unap- 
proachable, save to the proud and lofty, but 
hath made its refreshing fountains to murmur, 
as it were, at the very door of our hearts. 
But in the encumbering hurry of the world 
we perceive it not; in the noise of our daily 
yanities we hear not the waters of Shiloah, 
which go softly. We look widely abroad, we 
lose ourselves in vain speculations; yea in the 
language of the old Fathers, we ask the earth 
and it replieth not, we question the sea and 
its inhabitants, we turn to the sun, the moon, 
and the stars of Heaven, and they may not 
satisfy us; we ask our eyes and they cannot 
see, our ears and they cannot hear, we turn to 
books, and they delude us; we seek Philoso- 
phy, and no response comes from its dead and 
silent learning. It is not in the sky above, 
nor in the air around, nor in the earth beneath; 
it is in our own spirits; it lives within us ; and 
if we would find it like the lost silver of the 
woman of the parable, we must look at home; 
to the inward Temple, which the inward eye 
discerneth, and wherein the spirit of all truth 
is manifested. The voice of that spirit is 
still and small, and the light about it shineth 
in darkness. 

But truth is there, and if we seek it in low 
humility, with the giving up of our natural 
pride, of our knowledge, a subduing of self, 
a quiet from all outward endeavors; i will 
assuredly be revealed to us and fully made 
known. For as the Angel of old arose from 
the altar of Manoah, even so shal! truth arise 
from the humble sacrifice of self knowledge 
and human vanity, in all its eternal and in- 
effable beauty. 

Seekest thou like Pilate after truth? look 
thou within: the holy principle is there : that 
in whose light the hearts of all ages have re- 


joiced. 


It is the great light of ages, of which Py- 
thagoras speaks, the good spirit of Socrates, 
the divine mind of Anaxagoras, the perfect 
principle of Plato, the infallible, immortal 
law and divine power and reason of Philo. 

It is the inbegotten principle and source of 
all light whereof Timeus testifieth ; the in- 
ternal guide of the soul, and everlasting foun- 
dation of virtue spoken of by Plutarch; yea 
it was the guide of those virtuous Gentiles, 
who by doing by nature the thing contained 
in the law became a law unto themselves. 
Look to thyself: turn thine eye inward. 

Heed not the opinions of men: lean not 
upon the broken reed of thy philosphy, thy 
vernal orthodexy, thy skill in tongues, thy 
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knowledge of the Fathers; remember that 
truth was seen by the humble fishermen of 
Galilee, and overlooked by the High Priest 
of the Temple, by the Rabbi and the Phari- 
see. Thou canst not hope to find it by meta- 
physics, councils, schoolmen, and Universi- 
ties; it lies not in the high places of human 
learning. It is inthe silent sanctuary of our 
own heart ; for He who gave thee an immor 
tal spirit hath filled it with a portion of that 
Truth which is the image of his own unap- 
proachable light. The voice of that spirit, 
which is the image of His, is written within 
thee; heed thou its whispers. A light is 
kindled in thy soul, which if thou carefully 
heed it, shall shine more and more unto the 
perfect day. , 

The stranger paused, and the Student 
melted into tears. ‘“ Stranger,” he said, “ thou 
hast taken a weary weight from my heart, 
and a heavy veil from my eyes. I feel that 
thou hast revealed a wisdom which is not of 
this world.” “Nay, I am but an humble in- 
strument in the hands of Him who is the 
foundation of all Truth, and the beginning 
and end of all Wisdom; may the message 
which I have borne thee be sanctified for thy 
well being.” 

“Oh! heed him, Ernest,” said the lady, “it 
is the holy Truth which hath been spoken.” 
“Oh! may He who watcheth over all his 
children. keep thee in faith of thy resolution,” 
said the preacher fervently. ‘“ Humble your 
selves to receive instruction, and it shall be 
given unto you ; turn away now in your youth 
from the corrupting pleasures of the world, 
heed not its hollow vanities, and that peace 
which is not as the world giveth, the peace of 
God which passeth all understanding, shall 
be yours. Yetlet not yours be the world’s 
righteousness, the world’s peace, which shuts 
itself up in solitude ; not the body, but rather 
shut up the soul from sin—live’ in the world, 
but overcome it, lead a life of purity in the 
face of its allurements; learn from the holy 
principle of Truth within you, to do justly 
4 in the sight of its Author, to meet reproach 

without auger, to live without offence, to love 
those that offend you, to visit the widow and 
the fatherless, and keep yourselves unspotted 
from the world.” 

“ Elenora,” said the humble student, “truth 
is plain before us, can we follow its teachings ? 
Alas! canst thou, the daughter of a noble 
house, forget the glory of thy birth, and in 
the beauty of thy years tread in that lowly 
path which the wisdom of this world account- 
eth foolishuess.” 

“Yes, Ernest, rejoicingly can I do it,” said 
the lady, and the bright glow of a lofty: pur- 
pose gave a spiritual expression to her ma- 

a jestic beauty. “Glory to God in the highest! 
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that He hath visited us in mercy.” “ Lady,” 


said the preacher, “the day-star of Truth has 
arisen in thy heart, follow thou its light unto 
salvation; live an harmonious life to the 


curious make and frame of thy creation, and 
let the beauty of thy person teach thee to 
beautify thy mind with holiness, the ornament 
of the beloved of God. Remember that the 
King of Zion’s daughter is all glorious with- 
in; and if thy soul excel, thy body will only 
set off the lustre of thy mind. Let not the 
spirit of this world, its cares, and its many 
vanities, its fashion and discourse, prevail 
against the civility of thy nature. Remember 
that sin brought the first garment, and thou 
wilt have little reason to be proud of dress or 
the adorning of thy body: seek rather the 
enduring ornament of a meek and quiet 
spirit, the beauty and the purity of the altar 
of God’s temple, rather than the decoration 
of its outward walls: fur as the Spartan 
Monarch of old said to his daughter when he 
restrained her from wearing the rich dress of 
Sicily—‘thou shalt seem more lovely without 
them ;’ so shalt thou seem in thy meekness 
and humility more lovely without in the face 
of Heaven and in the eyes of the pure of 
earth. Oh preserve in their freshness thy 
present feelings, wait in humble resignation 
and patience, even if it be all thy days, for 
the manifestation of Him, who as a father 
careth for all his children.” 

“T will endeavor, I will endeavor,” said 
the lady humbled in spirit and in tears. The 
stranger took a hand of each. “Farewell,” 
he said, “ for I must needs depart, for I have 
much work before me. God’s peace be with 
you, and that love around you, which has 
been to me as the green pastures and the still 
waters, the shaduw of a great rock in @ 
weary land.” 

And the stranger went his way, but the 
lady and her lover, in all their after life, and 
amidst the many trials aud persecutions 
which they were called to endure in the 
cause of Truth, remembered with joy and 
gratitude the instructions of the pure hearted 
and eloquent William Penn. 

DIVINE JUDGMENTS. 
For Friends’ Lntelligencer. 

The religious idea among the Jews was al- 
together an exclusive one; according to their 
view the manifold blessings of Jehovah were 
to be inherited by the seed of Abraham, while 
the heathen He would utterly cast off; yet 
even this exclusiveness, narrow as it looks to- 
day, kept alive a glimmering spark of spirit- 
ual religion amid the environment of idolatrys 
The God whom they knew was a teribie 
power, fighting their battles, avenging theis 
disasters, and in return for this alliauce de 
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manding of his “chosen people” the most 
heart-rendering sacrifices. Judgments of a 


' material kind were thought to follow spiritual 


sins, and we need not wonder that Christian 
theology has been burdened with a load in the 
shape of original sin which it now begins to 
feel too Heavy to carry. The fulness of time 
having now come for us to move forward to- 
ward a higher and better sense of our Hea- 
venly Father’s goodness, let us clear ourselves 
of even the semblance of the old superstitions. 

We still hear of the judgments of God, as 
when by a great calamity numbers of people 
are suddenly killed, and it being presumed 
they were not prepared to give a satisfactory 
account of the talents with which they were 
entrusted, they are considered to have fallen 
under the especial displeasure of the Almighty. 
But the Great Ruler of the universe governs 
by laws which are unchangeable, and His law 
as well as His love permeates and controls 
every atom which He has created. Even the 
sparrow does not fall to the ground without 
His notice, that is, it does not fall except in 
obedience to the law which He has ordained ; 
so in this view everything which happens is a 
“judgment.” The apple falls to the ground 
in accordance with the law of gravitation ; a 
great building, having insufficient support, 
falls and precious lives are lost, and it is said 
“how mysterious are the ways of Providence.” 
Is it not well to learn the lesson that every- 
thing around us teaches, that nothing can be 
beyond the control of the Creator, and that 
because He controls all, then all must ulti- 
mately be for good ? 

Man, considering himself the highest and 
most important of created beings, views his 
surroundings as though they were intended 
solely to subserve his needs, but it was long 
ago said “ My thoughts are not your thoughts, 
neither are your ways my ways,” surely God’s 
way is to bestow impartial care on every part 
of His universe and His thought extends as 
completely to the humblest as to the most ex- 
alted of his creatures. God “sendeth rain on 
the just and on the unjust,” and the corn 
which the righteous man plants has no exclu- 
sive right to the sunshine, nor in any way can 
godliness expect an abatement in the law of 
cause and effect. But in the realm of the 
spirit, he who has sought and found through 
the manifestation of God in his own soul the 
peace that passeth understanding, finds him- 
self in harmony with all spiritual law. Thus 
lifted to a higher plane he can see the hand 
of God in all that men call evil as well as in 
the acknowledged good; for as our present 
civilization is an evolution from the lower 
condition of the past we must be reconciled to 
the darkness as God appointed, and see in 
every effort to illuminate that darkness the 


movement of the Divine hand and a fulfillment 

of the command forever spoken, “ Let there be 

light.” W. H. 
First month, 1883. 





THE INDIANS. 

A Friend, of Baltimore, M. M., sends us, 
with a request for publication, the following 
document, which represents a phase of the 
Christian philanthropy which at this time oc- 
cupies the attention of the Society. Ens. 

What further aid can the Society of Friends 
extend towards civilizing and Christianizing 
the Indians? 

When Friends, upon the solicitation of 
President Grant, accepted the invitation to 
aid the government in inaugurating a Peace 
policy, based on strict justice, to supersede one 
of long-continued injustice, sustained by force, 
the Society with one voice, through delegates 
from each of its Yearly Meetings, accepted 
the responsible trust; and during the eight 
years of President Grant’s administration the 
efforts of Friends to ameliorate the condition 
of those placed under their care were emi- 
nently successful. But with the change of 
administration came a change of treatment ; 
the recommendations of Friends ceasing to 
be respected, they have felt compelled to re- 
tire from one after another of the agencies 
allotted them, until now they have but one 
under their care—the Santee and Flandreau 
agency, including the Poncas of Dakota. 

With our field of operation so circum- 
scribed, the question arises, Shall our Friends 
cease all further efforts to elevate the Indian 
to our plane of manhood? A field for labor 
has presented to the minds of some of us, 
which is now offered to the consideration of 
Friends generally, believing, as we do, that 
its consummation would do much towards 
solving the problem of civilizing and Chris- 
tianizing the Indian. 

The subject of establishing an Industrial 
School under the care of Friends was brought 
before a convention of delegates of the seve- 
ral Yearly Meetings, held at Lombard street, 
Baltimore, 2lst of Tenth month, 1882. The 
heads of the Department at Washington 
have been consulted as to the. feasibility and 
desirability of Friends endeavoring to estab- 
lish such a school, and we have received 
much encouragement from them. We feel 
well assured, from a recent visit to Washing- 
ton, that if Friends should unitedly enter 
into the work, raise sufficient means to buy 
the land, and erect the necessary buildings, 
that the government will give the necessary 
aid to sustain it. 

It is very desirable that Friends take early 
action in the matter. 
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As a nation, we owe to the remnant of | 


the Indian population of our country a debt 
that has accrued to a vast sum, the result of 
violated treaties, and wrongs inflicted by 
many of the citizens of the United States. 
This debt it is impossible wholly to cancel, 
but it becomes this great government, and us 
as a people, to make what amends we can 
at this late day, tardy as they may be. 

We feel that Friends, in accepting the 
invitation of President Grant, to co-operate 
with the Government in carryiug out the 
Peace policy, did a noble work ; that our tes- 
timony against war, and in favor of exact 
justice to all men, has been greatly promoted, 
and we also feel that further good will re- 
sult to both the Indians and ourselves by en- 
tering with zeal upon the establishment of 
the proposed school. 

It is doubtful if the amount required would 
equal that furnished by Friends during the 
first few years of Grant’s Peace policy. To 
inaugurate a school the first outlay would be 
considerable, but if properly managed it 
should become nearly self-supporting. 

Those who feel an interest in the concern 
should express their views to the Indian 
committees of their respective Yeary Meet- 
ings, so that the Central Executive Commit- 
tee may feel authorized to take prompt 
action. 

To insure success it is very important that 
the subject be brought to the attention of 
Congress during its present session, so that 
the necessary legislation may be obtained. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE PAST YEAR. 


The review of the record of the year just 
closed brings back to the mind much of en- 
couraging incident, and, when a broad view 
is taken, much to cheer the hearts of those 
who are looking for progress and the triumph 
of right over wrong in the conflict of exist- 
ence. We are sure, in the light of prophetic 
promise, and of experience that the law of 
God is a law of eternal progress, as well as 
the law of unending beneficence. Each day 
brings its good gifts to man, rendering to 
every one that which is according to his 
needs, whether it be 
‘Bread, kingdoms, stars, or sky that holds 

them all.”’ 

Says Emerson: “The days are made on a 
loom whereof the warp and woof are past and 
future time. .They are majestically dressed, 
as if every god brought a thread to the 
skyey web. This miracle is hurled into every 
beggar’s hands.” The Concord sage could dis- 
cern the deep value that attaches to every 
passing day ; and well is it for mankind when 
the preciousness of time is fully appreciated. 


Hasting not and resting not, pass by the 
solemn years, each having its mission and 
adding its work and its growth to the grand 
total which we sum up under the title of de- 
velopment—marvelling evermore at its won- 
der and value. 

The world of mankind is rising to higher 
and yet higher levels intellectually and, as 
we believe, morally. In the Old World 
the student of events perceives a general 
“divine discontent ” with evil of many kinds. 
Oppression, ignorance, and superstition, are 
becoming recognized as evil, and at war with 
the beneficence of Nature and of God. 

By devious ways, and often blindly, man 
seeks to rise above the fetters of his environ- 
ment; and the efforts of the people to cast 
off their hindrances and benumbing burdens 
should not be classed among the evils of the 
day. These very obstacles are the incentive 
to heroic endeavor, and this noble striving 
denotes a hunger and thirst after that which 
is right, or righteousness, and we believe that, 
truly, “ Blessed are they that do hunger and 
— after righteousness for they shall be 

e ae 

True religion is not founded on contented 
ignorance; and it is a matter of gratulation 
that as despotism loses its hold upon the 
nations, and the natural rights of man be- 
come better understood, superstitions, “long 
fostered by a sacerdotal hierarchy,” are dis- 
placed by a more rational credence. The 
true and wise will inevitably uproot the false, 
and in time better and nobler religious ideas 
will most surely replace the creeds outward. 

A vigorous writer has remarked: “ Men 
are asserting their right to think on religious 
as well as on secular subjects; and, if in the 
revolt from unreasonable and superstitious 
assumptions not a few are led for a time to 
reject religion in every form, we may be sure 
that they or their children will ultimately be 
won to a better faith. Neither communities 
nor nations can long live without religion. It 
is deeply imbedded in human nature, and will 
find a way to assert itself. Liberty of thought 
and speech is indispensable to its healthful 
growth; and, though that liberty may some- 
times degenerate into license, it is, for all 
that, as much better than superstition as light 
is better than darkness, for it has in itself the 
hope, if not the pledge, of growth.” 

In our own land we have enjoyed a wave 
of high material prosperity, and as the coun- 
try has rapidly advanced in enterprise and 
wealth, we are able to record that we are 
passing through a period in which wealth has 
been, and is wonderfully responsive to the 
needs and requirements of enlightened pro- 
gress. Institutions of learning of every kind, 
hospitals, and the various Christian charities 
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arise on all hands, and do not lack the will- 
ing tribute to which their potency is. due. 
The war against illiteracy is being waged 
with an energy which promises success; and 
that which attacks moral evils of every kind 
was never carried on in a wiser, calmer spirit, 
nor with more confident assurance of the 
Divine help. 

“The world rolls into light.” Never, we 
believe has vital Christianity reaped such 
abundant fruits as in the great century now 
drawing towards its close. ‘“ The true test of 
civilization,” says the sage, “is not the size 
of cities, nor the crops; no, but the kind of 
man the country turns out.” Not the grand 
individual on whom his fellow men hasten to 
shower honor and praise, but the general ave- 
rage of “sweetness and light” witnessed in 
common life, indicates the vitality of our 
Christian civilization, and gives an earnest of 
‘the coming of that blessed Golden Year 
“when all men’s good is each man’s rule, and 
universal peace lies like a shaft of light across 
the jand, and like a lane of beams athwart 
the sea.” 8S. R. 





DANIEL MACMILLAN, 


The (London) Friend of the Twelfth month 
in a review of the “ Memoir” of this excel- 
lent man gives an interesting sketch of his 
life, from which we make extracts. The ar- 
ticle is by Matilda Sturge. 


Daniel Macmillan was the founder of the 
publishing-house now so well known. Like 
many other Scotchmen, he rose from the rank 
of a peasant toa position of usefulness and 
importance; but the ascent, in his case, was 
peculiarly laborious and difficult. Weighted 
with ill health, and not only dependent on 
his own exertions, but with brothers and sis- 
ters who needed his help, his career is more 
distinguished for self-denying effort and steady 
perseverance than marked by what is gene- 
rally called success. He pressed on, indeed, 
through apparently insurmountable disadvan- 
tages, and in some ways achieved all that he 
had hoped for, but he was never a rich man ; 
and, though he did not marry young, it was 
not until near the close of his life that he 
was able to contemplate without anxiety the 
future of his wife and children, knowing, as 
he well did, that it was likely that they would 
be early left without his care. But the real 
interest of his biography lies less in the his- 
tory of a career than in the development of a 
character of much depth and sweetness, of a 
mind powerful and well cultivated, and of a 
heart singulariy humble, self-denying and 
pure. Daniel Macmillan became ultimately 
the chosen friend of such men as Archdeacon 
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Hare and Frederic Denison Maurice; but he 
never lost his simplicity, or forgot the differ- 
ence in mental training which distinguished 
them from himself. At the root of these 
characteristics lay the faith and the loyal 
obedience of a true Christian. . . . . 

Daniel Macmillan was born in the island 
of Arran, in 1813, one of the younger chil- 
dren of the owner of a small peasant farm at 
Upper Corrie. Both his parents were people 
of high character; his father, a strong man 
worn out by labor and exposure, died when 
Daniel was ten years old, so it was to his 
mother that he owed most of the training 
which fitted him to withstand the temptations, 
and battle with the difficulties, of life. In 
1850 he writes to his betrothed, speaking of 
his birth (pp. 182, 183): “ The scene was laid 
in a most humble house on the brow of a hill 
overlooking the sea, and getting on clear days 
a view of the Ayrshire coast. High moun- 
tains covered with snow lay behind this little 
house. The flocks of sheep and the hoggetts 
were yathered into their fold by the shepherd’s 
care, and the Almighty Shepherd watched 
over my mother and over me. He allowed 
her to train and help the formation of my 
spirit {Sr twenty years, and then took her to 
dwell among the pure and beautiful spirits of 
all ages. She is gone from this world, but 
her influence can never die.” 

Daniel attended the common sehool, and 
picked up a little further instruction from his 
elder brother Malcolm, who, in consequence 
of an accident met with when following the 
trade of a carpenter, had become a school- 
master, and was afterwards a Baptist minister. 
Malcolm helped his family as much as he 
could, but there was little to spare for educa- 
tion; and it could not have been long after 
his father’s death that the little brother was 
apprenticed to a bookseller at Irvine, near 
his home, for seven years, “for the wage of 
1s. 6d. a week for the first year, with a rise of 
ls. a week for each of the remaining six 
years.” The boy’s love of reading probably 
led to his choice of a trade, and here was a 
beginning made in the direction afterwards 
followed. From ten years old and upward 
Daniel was a bookseller, though, as we shalt 
afterwards see, he became much more. At 
the end of his apprenticeship he received a 
good character from his master, and, thus 
equipped, went forth to have his principles 
tested in a wider sphere. He obtained a 
situation as assistant in a shop in Glasgow, 
exerted himself with feverish energy to be- 
come of importance to his master, so as to 
gain a share in the business, and ended by 
breaking down in health, and laying the 
foundation, at the age of twenty, of the 
malady of which he died. His brother ex- 
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postulated with him on his ambition, and was 
answered by a letter in which he gives, as the 
m¢tive for his excessive exertions, his desire 
to be worthy of his parents. No doubt he 
felt in himself the consciousness of power, 
without counting on the frailty of his bodily 
health. When this was partially re-estab- 
lished, Daniel went to London. After an 
anxious search for employment there, he 
heard gf a situation at Cambridge, and de- 
cided to take it, though sorry to relinquish 
his dreams of Paternoster Row. At Cam- 
bridge he began to develop his powers more 
favorably, and before the three years of his 
stay there had expired he was beginning to 
be known asa bookseller who was acquainted 
with the inside of the books, and some of his 
master’s customers sought him out to talk 
with him about them. 

His next step was to become an assistant 
at Seeley’s, in Fleet street. Here he was ap- 
preciated by his employers, and had a better 
and advancing salary—never, however, rising 
above £130 per annum; but his weak health, 
and the endeavors made to assist his relatives 
out of straitened means, rendered his stay 
there a period of much trial and suffering, 
borne not only bravely as became a man, 
but with the loving submission which befits 
a Christian. ‘ : ° o.% ° 

While at Fleet street Daniel induced his 
younger brother Alexander, who had been 
rocked in the same cradle when a child, to 
come to London, where he obtained for him a 
situation similar to his own. Alexander did 
well, and in 1843 the first attempt at inde- 

endence was made by taking a small shop 
in Aldersgate street and placing him there as 
manager. Daniel’s salary was the larger, 
and could not be dispensed with, so he con- 
tinued for the time in Seeley’s employ. 

His circumstances in London brought him 
into contact with young men who, like him- 
self, came from the country to find employ- 
meut; he became much interested in them, 
especially in those who, while avoiding the 
more obvious temptations into which so many 
fall, nevertheless lose all faith in high mo- 
tives, and regard pretensions to religion as 
hypocrisy. Having lately read “ Guesses at 

ruth,” by the Brothers Hare, he conceived 
the idea that these writers would be useful to 
such a class, and he wrote to them with this 
in view. Two years later he wrote again to 
Archdeacon Hare with the object of intro- 
ducing to his notice the writings of an enlight- 
ened Scotchman, Alexander Scott. This let- 
ter led to a further correspondence and to an 
invitation to Hurstmonceaux which was ac- 
cepted, and the friendship thus begun became 
firm and lasting, and influenced Daniel Mac- 
millan’s life in more ways than one. His 





new friend entered into his desires for the 
young men of London, and discussed with 
him the possibility of some well-defined effort 
for their good, by the publication of tracts or 
a newspaper adapted to their needs. He had 
already done something for a different class. 

Soon after the beginning made in Alders- 
gate street, an opportunity occurred of taking 
a business at Cambridge. The brothers Hare 
lent the money—not a large sum — requisite 
for the undertaking, and it was begun under 
favorable auspices in 1843. The two Mac- 
millan’s were united in it in the following 
year, Daniel’s health proving unequal to the 
task alone, and from this time they worked 
together usefully and with success, though 
not without many anxieties and serious draw- 
backs. His ideal of the business of a book- 
seller was very high; in 1840 he had written 
to his friend MacLehose, who was similarly 
engaged, “ We are God’s ministers and help 
to minister to the spirits of men.” Now he 
had an opportunity of carrying it out. He 
conversed with the undergraduates who fre- 
quented his shop, entered into their views 
and feelings, and became the means of help- 
ing some of them to overcome doubts and 
difficulties which might indeed be different 
from those experienced by the young shop- 
man some years before, but which needed the 
same cure. His work grew upon him also in 
interest and delight, as he became the pub- 
lisher of the works of Maurice, Kingsley, J. 
MacLeod Campbell, and others, into whose 
aims and aspirations he entered with more 
than a publisher’s interest and appreciation. 

In 1850 he married Francis Orridge, the 
daughter of a chemist at Cambridge. He 
entered on this life with every prospect of 
happiness, having prepared the way for mu- 
tual confidence by a candid confession of his 
faults. .Writing to her shortly before his 
marriage he says: ; 


“You will see too many faults; among 
others, a needless vehemence on all occasions. 
You will see sometimes indications of pride 
and contempt towards people I don’t like.” 


His hopes of a congenial union of heart 
and mind were fully realized, and the chapter 
entitled “ Marriage and Home Life” will be 
thought by many one of the most interesting 
in the volume. But the seven years of mar- 
ried life were clouded by the husband’s ill- 
health, which grew constantly worse, fre- 
quently obliging him to go to Torquay for 
change of climate. One of his life-long cor- 
respondents was George Wilson,* who sym- 
pathized with him from personal experience 


* Professor of Technicology in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, and author of “ Five Gate- 
ways of Knowledge,” and other works. 
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in the burden of precarious health, and en- 
deavored to cheer him onward in the struggle. 
His afflictions bore the peaceable fruit of 
righteousness. In 1855, on the anniversary 
of his wedding day, he writes: 


‘*Even if life is given me here, and I am 
allowed to work for my wife and children, 
and to help in their education, it will be a 
constant struggle with disease and fight with 
death. But if I can lovingly believe and 
enemtogg- the great truths which I see and 

now, I shall look upon that as most light 
affliction, not to be compared to the deep con- 
solation which the Redeemer and Purifier 
pours into our hearts.”’ 


His business prospered in his later years, 
but “ getting on” was never the object of his 
life. Writing to a nephew whom he had in- 
troduced into the business, he says: 


“T remember having it made clear to me 
that if one were to be very good one would get 
on well and rise to riches and distinction. 
My answer was, ‘Why then morality and 
religion in your view is simply making a good 
speculation.’ And when I came to examine 
the matter for myself, I did not find that the 
best and noblest people were most successful 
in these matters. So it seemed to me 
that the ‘ getting on’ was not the true motive 

. to a noble and godly life. Itstruck me that 
being noble and gentle, and just and true, and 
meek and lowly of heart, and kind and gener- 
ous, and pure of heart and life and speech, 
were in themselves far greater things than 
riches or higher position would purchase. I 
found in the 19th Psalm and the Sermon on 
the Mount that that was the Christian view.”’ 


Yet he had no sentimental admiration for 
a condition of poverty; he was aware of its 
moral dangers; and it was a disappointment 
to him that he could not do more for his own 
relations, some of whom apparently continued 
in the lowly position from which he had 
sprung. 

‘* Many fine dreams that I used to have are 
now seen to be only dreams. I used to hope 
that I should get rich, and that I should be 
able to help some of Kate’s children and 
Mary’s, and others of our kindred, and think 
what a delight it would have been to me. .. . 
But it is very likely that a good deal of vanity 
may have mixed with all these castles in the 
airof mine. At any rate things have turned 
out so differently from my hopes, and proved 
my hopes to be vain dreams. This and 
many other ag gee have humbled 
me greatly, and I hope they have done me 
good.”’ ; ; : : ‘ ‘ ; : 

In such a spirit he met the ever-increasing 
suffering which terminated in his death in 
1857. He left four children, the youngest 
an infant, whose birth is announced in his 
last letter to George Wilson. Just before 
his death he said to his wife, “ You will see 
so much of me come out in the children, dear. 
It will be a great comfort to you—but you 
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At another time, 
O God, sure to de- 
Thus he passed away. 


will see the impetuosity.” 
“T am so tired, tired! 
liver !” 
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Osrruary TripuTes.—We occasionally 
receive tributes to the worth of the departed, 
sometimes in the form of resolutions adopted 
by the associations of which the deceased was 
a member, and sometimes expressive of family 
attachment. Some discrimination among these 
as to their appropriateness for publication is 
necessary. Printed records of those who have 
been conspicuous as examples of usefulness 
in civil or religious soeiety, or whose religious 
experience may benefit others, would seem to 
have a claim on public notice, while the effu- 
sions of private friendship or family attach- 
ment are more appropriately confined to the 
limited sphere which the object of regard 
may have filled as worthily as those whose 
lot in life has been a more public one. 

When long obituary notices are sent us, 
our friends must not feel aggrieved to find 
them considerably abbreviated. 

Tae New Tueo.ocy.—In a late number 
of one of our exchanges we find the question 
asked “What are the leading differences 
between the New and the Old Theology?” 
and the answer is given in a series of anti- 
theses, some of which we will quote, deeming 
it profitable for us as a religious body to note 
that we have long professed a belief in much 
that is here called the New theology. And 
we cannot doubt that the faithfulness of the 
thoughtful minds of our Society in giving 
utterance to the views which were opened to 
them, has been instrumental in weakening 
the old theology and advancing the popular 
thought to the point where a more liberal 
belief is demanded. 

“The old theology regarded God as ruling 
nature from without, the new as controlling 
it from within; the old regarded God as 
governing man from without, the new as 
dwelling in him ; the old regarded inspiration 
as a dictation to men, the new as a divine 
influence in man; the old feared God as a 
King, the new reverences him as a Father 
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the old regarded punishment as stripes in- 
flicted by God on man, the new as death 
wrought by sin in man; the old thought of 
it as future, the new is: conscious of it as 
present ; the old feared punishment more, the 
new dreads sin more; the old believed in a 
theory of the Atonement, the new has faith 
in the forgiveness of sins; the old emphasized 
the supposed effect of Christ’s death on God, 
the new its manifest effect on man; the old 
governed men by law, penalty, fear, the new 
by faith, hope, love; the old offered carefully 
formulated definitions of God—the Father, 
the Son, the Holy Spirit; the new reverences 
him as transcending all definition ; the old 
had confidence in theology, the new has faith 
in religion ; the old is a creed, the new is a 
life; the old is clear cut and cold; the new 
is nebulous and warm.” 

Those of us who have been taught from 
earliest childhood that we must look inward 
for the manifestation of our Heavenly Father, 
and who realize the strength thus obtained, 
must rejoice to see others turning their view 
away from an imaginary throne set up some- 
where in the heavens, to the “light within,” 
the Christ power, which when it is suffered 
to have control will purify the temple of the 
heart. This we recognize as the essential 
part of religion, and it may or may not be 
accompanied by outward forms. For our- 
selves we choose the simplicity of gathering 
at stated times and without prearranged ser- 
vice, waiting for the communion of the spirit 
in our own consciousness. If any who have 
the power of giving voice to that which is 
with many unutterable, offer the spoken word 
it is well, if not, it is well also, for each one may 
be a recipient of the Divine influence which 
nourishes the soul and gives strength for every 
duty of life. We may learn from this develop- 
ment of a more liberal theology, not to be 
satisfied with ourselves as haying attained, 
but to be stimulated to press forward toward 
the clearer and more perfect understanding 
of the spiritual life. 





THE OPENING OF THE New Crinic HAtu 
OF THE Woman’s Hospirat.—The deep 
interest which many members of our own 
religious body have long taken in the cause 


—— 


of the medical education of women, and their 
liberal benefactions for the benefit of the 
undertakings for the promotion of that cause, 
are now so fully placed on record as to bea 
matter of authentic history. The important 
step of founding a Woman's Medical College 
in this city, however, was never in any sense 
a sectarian or denominational work. En- 
lightened minds and generous hearts from di- 
verse folds, erected the standard of progress 
and rallied round it in the earlier days, and 
then, from time to time, have furnished the 
means for the various enlargements of the 
facilities for effective work in the direc- 
tion of the exercise of the art of healing for 
the joint benefit of the suffering sick, and of 
the zealous students who demand that they 
may go forth to their work as fully equipped 
as are their brethren who have the advantages 
of older and wealthy institutions. 


Violets blossom on the graves of many of 
those who were the pioneers in the work, and 
whose pure and faithful lives silenced detrac- 
tion, and dispelled doubt concerning their 
beneficent purposes. But this blessed work 
of theirs has passed on into other able and 
willing hands, prospering as the swift passing 
years demonstrated its practical value. Now, 
as one of its able champions has said, “ The 
justification of this cause is complete. The 
time for argument is past. The decision to 
study and practice medicine now involves 
only the question of personal interest and fit- 
ness. Then the experiment was untried. 
Many doubted its expediency, some questioned 
its rightfulness. The thoughtful must wait to 
consider, and the thoughtless and unprinci- 
pled hesitated not to condemn.” 


But the condemnations, the doubts, the 
trials of the young institution seemed to have 
had a tonic influence, developing heroism, 
and, at length, evolving success. 

Clinical instruction was one of the sorest 
needs of this enterprise in its beginnings. 
The hostile conservatism of the mass of the 
medical profession in Philadelphia, closed 
against women students all hospitals in this 
city, and forced upon the faithful friends of 
the cause, the founding of a place of healing 
where such clinic advantages as were essen- 
tial might be afforded. 
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In 1866, when the College had had a corpo- 
rate existence of sixteen years, and a hospi- 
tal connected with it was in successful ope- 
ration, the Philadelphia County Medical So- 
ciety adopted resolutions, to the effect that 
they would neither offer encouragement to 
women becoming practitioners of medicine, 
nor meet them in consultation. But many of 
the noblest men in the profession refused to 
accede to the dictum of the Society, or to be 
governed by its edicts. Doubtless its action 
tended to vivify the deep, earnest purpose 
of those who felt that the medical education 
of women was a sacred work entrusted to 
their hands by Providence. 

Now, after sixteen more years of patient, 
persistent effort for the promotion of the use- 
fulness of this College, the first ever chartered 
for its purpose, contributors and friends of 
the Institution are called together to meet the 
managers, faculty, and students, on the open- 
ing of a new clinic hall just completed, which 
will meet and satisfy a want long felt, for better 
facilities for the study of the cases of disease 
and surgery which the hospital furnishes. 

The Clinic Hall contains an amphitheatre 
for the accommodation of the students of the 
Woman’s College, that will seat several hun- 
dred persons, giving these the advantage, 
with the professors of the College, of seeing 
and examining the various diseases brought 
before the Dispensary physicians; a dark 
room and more perfect appliances for the 
treatment of opthalmia and throat affection ; 
a sun room for experimental treatment of 
nervous diseases, and a dormitory for the iso- 
lation of such nurses as are quarantined after 
their return from service in contagious dis- 
orders, they having a right ‘to a home in the 
hospital until they have completed their 
course of training and receive their diplomas. 

In the presence of a large attendance, occu- 
pying the auditorium of the new hall, and 
the central arena dedicated to demonstrative 
teaching, appropriate and eloquent addresses 
were made explanatory of the work accom- 
plished by the builders, and gratefully acknow- 
ledging the liberality of the largest donor, an 
honored member of the Board of Managers, as 
well as of others who have contributed to this 
useful work. 








The Treasurer’s statement gave the infor- 
mation that the outlay has amounted to 
$21,960, and that the sum of $7,500 is yet 
needed to complete the improvements yet felt 
to be very desirable if not immediately essen- 
tial to the progress of the work of this Insti- 
tution and its complementary Hospital. 

Many good words, retrospective and pros- 
pective, were spoken on this occasion, and 
among the speakers were Dr. Rachel L. Bod- 
ley, Dean of the College, Dr. A. E. Tyng, 
Dr. Benjamin B. Wilson, Bishop Matthew 
Simpson, Dr. Henry Hartshorne, and Caro- 
line H. Dall, of Washington, D. C. 





MARRIED. 


PANCOAST—BORTON.—On Twelfth mo. 
13th, 1882, at the residence of Samuel Borton, 
under the care of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting 
of Friends, Charles F., son of the late D. C. 
and Ann H. Pancoast, to Annie E., daughter 
of Samuel and Mary E. Borton, all of Woods- 
town, N. J. 


PMA SON RR EE SRT I EE AC AOL A 
DIED. 


BROWN.—On Twelfth mo. 29th, 1882, at 
the residence of her daughter, Esther Brown, 
in Fulton township, Lancaster county, Pa., 
Hannah Brown, aged 103 years, 5 months, and 
14 days. 

She was interred at Friend’s burying ground 
at East Nottingham, Cecil co., Md., First mo. 
Ist, 1883, at which place a solemn meeting was 
held, and an appropriate testimony borne to 
the virtues of the deceased during her long and 
useful life. 


COHU.— Passed away suddenly on the 
morning of Twelfth mo. 3d, 1882, Elizabeth J., 
wife of Joseph 8. Cohu, in the 63d year of her 
age; amember of New York Monthly Meeting. 

The character of the deceased and the noble 
influences that flowed from her life are known 
to a large number of loving Friends. She 
greatly endeared herself to those within the 
circle of her own home, and was a living ex- 
ample of that loveliness in Christian woman- 
hood that isshown forth in the duties of do- 
mesticand daily life. Itisteautiful to remem- 
ber in the suddenness of this unexpected sor- 
row, how, living such a life, she was ever 
ready to meet her God in humility and faith. 


ELLIOTT.—On the morning of Twelfth 
month 17th, 1882, at his residence in West 
Liberty, Muscatine co., Iowa, Upton Elliott, 
aged 72 years, 2 months, and 2 days; he was 
a member and Elder of Wapsononoc Monthly 
Meeting. 

Through a long and tedious illness, which 
he bore with Christian patience and submis- 
sion, he looked forward to the closing event 
with composure and resignation, and we be- 
lieve he was graciously permitted to realize the 
promise, ‘‘I will keep that man in perfect 
peace, whose mind is stayed on Me.”’ 
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HOWELL.—On Twelfth month, 25th, 1882, 
of pneumonia, after a short illness, Deborah 5 Fe 
wife of Joshua R. Howell, and daughter of 
Emmor Comly, in the forty-sixth year of her 


ge. 

The life of our endeared relative and friend 
was beautiful in its simplicity, tenderness and 
truth. The strict conscientiousness, which 
seemed to pervade all motives to action, the 

urity, sweetness and affection which radiated 
rom her gentle spirit and the unselfish en- 
deavor to promote the happiness of others, 
were bright characteristics, interwoven with 
her every-day movements and experiences. 

The social element of her cheerful nature 
was ever ready to respond to friendship’s 
greeting, at home or abroad, reflecting upon 
others the brightness of her own amiable tem- 
perament. Unassuning, unaspiring, not fond 
of gaiety or display, she loved retirement, and 
sought to find within the precincts of home, 
those pure and precious enjoyments which are 
as pearls in the ocean of life. 

n her deportment there was dignity, good- 
ness and grace, so coupled with an apprecia- 
tion of, and deference to, the feelings of others, 
that unconsciously to herself, there was an 
influence for good emanating from her pre- 
sence, which was attractive, and rendered her 
companionship refreshing and improving. 

With a confiding trust in the goodness and 
mercy of our Heavenly Father, she was en- 
abled to meet the trials and emergencies con- 
nected with this probationary state, with true 
womanly courage and christian fortitude. 

As we view her faithfully fulfilling the mis- 
sion assigned her in the various relations of 
life, we reverently believe her — spirit was 
prepared to welcome the angel of death asa 
gentle messenger of love, revealing to her 
spiritual sight, the beautiful vision of an eter- 
nal blessed ness. 

The prayer for resignation was mercifully 
granted, and calmness and peace were her 
attendants as she passed through the dark 
valley of the shadow of death, leaning upon 
the bosom of her Saviour and her God; com- 
mending to His care and protection the prec- 
— — so near and dear to her in this 
ife.—H. 


KIRK.—On Twelfth mo. 12th, 1882, atSandy 
Spring, Md., after an illness of several weeks, 

ary B. Kirk, daughter of Eliza and the late 
Mahlon Kirk, in the 65th year of her age. 

NORRIS.—On Twelfth mo. 22d, 1882, at his 
residence in Baltimore, John Saurin Norris, 
in the 70th year of his age. i 


SATTERTHWAITE.- On the morning of 


Twelfth tno. 29th, 1882, at his residence, near 
Fallsington, Bucks county, Pa., William Sat- 
terthwaite, in the 79th year of his age; an 
esteemed Elder of Falls Monthly Meeting. 





For every good deed of ours, the world 
will be the better always. And perhaps no 
day does a man walk down a street cheerful- 
ly, and like a child of God, without some 
passengers being brightened by his face, and 
unknowingly to himself, catching from its 
look a something of religion, and sometimes, 
not impossibly, what just saves him from 
some wrong action.—Selected. 
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ject the College must be clear of debt. 


anticipated. 








TO THE STOCKHOLDERS OF SWARTHMORE 
COLLEGE AND FRIENDS GENERALLY. 

It is well known to Friends that the Man- 
agers of Swarthmore made the important re- 
duction of $100, the present year, to each 
pupil in the preparatory department who was 
a member, or the child of a member of the 
Society of Friends. This made the charge 
to Friends in all classes of the Preparatory 


School, except C, $250; and in class C $200 
only. 


The Managers did this in order to meet a 
wish believed to prevail extensively, that. 


Swarthmore should fulfill, if possible, an ex- 


pectation held out at the time of the early 
This expectation was that the 


ciety by furnishing a superior, carefully 


guarded education to the children of Friends 


in moderate circumstances, at a very low rate 


of charge. 


At the time the reduction was offered, the 
Managers clearly stated that to effect this ob- 
They 
believed that the change would be advauta- 


geous to the institution, by enlisting the re- 


newed interest of those who felt that Swarth- 
wore was not accomplishing what they had 
The Managers hoped there 
would be a general subscription on the part 


of those who would only feel able to take a 


small amount each. 

The experiment has been tried. Many 
Friends have availed themselves of the re- 
duction, but if any wide-spread desire to aid 
this movement to cheapen good education 
does exist it has not shown itself in the sub- 
scription to our funds, even in the emergency 
consequent on the fire. 

It requires the very best and most econom- 
ical management to make institutions for ad- 
vanced education pay their current expenses 
from their receipts. Very few have ever 
succeeded in doing this. Swarthmore is one 
of this small number. Until the year of the 
fire it was self-supporting. 

The restoration of the College will cost 
$65,000 more than has been received from 
all sources; this amount is a debt now due. 

The renewal of the library and the im- 
provement of the museum are necessities. 

Authority was given at the Annual Meet- 
ing to create a mortgage. Liberal subscrip- 
tions have been received since then to avert 
a course so unusual among Friends. 

Our institution could not bear an added 
charge for interest, and at the same time 
maintain the present reduced rates for tui- 
tion. 

Are Friends ready to see the experiment 
abandoned? Twenty-five dollars from each 
stockholder would pay our indebtedness. A 
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large amount has been subscribed, on the| venly bodies mark them out. 


condition that no mortgage shall be created. 

We know of no other institution in which 
equal educational advantages are offered at 
the same rates. 

Merely in a money point of view, it is well 
worth while for our young members to inter- 
est themselves actively to liquidate all in- 
debtedness. 

If no debt exists, the Managers will con- 
tinue the present arrangement until it is 
fully tried, with the expectation that it will 
be permanently maintained. 

For this purpose prompt action is re- 
quired. It is desired that a Volunteer Com- 
mittee shall be formed, immediately, within 
the limits of each Monthly Meeting, to se- 
cure all prompt subscriptions to our stock. 

A failure now to pay all indebtedness will 
occasion unavailing regret hereafter. 

With proper general effort, no failure need 
occur; it is either subscription or embar- 
rassing debt. Which shall it be? 

CommirrrE :—Dillwyn Parrish, 8. Robin- 
son Coale, Herman Hoopes, Charles M. Bid- 
dle, Isaac H. Clothier, Wm. Canby Biddle, 
Daniel Underhill, New York, Eli M. Lamb, 
Baltimore, Md., Clement Biddle, Chaddsford, 
Pa., George W. Hancock, David Masters, 
Edward H. Ogden. 

Please report subscriptions received before 
16th inst., to Wm. Cansy Brppte, No. 531 
Commerce street. The building will be 
thrown open for inspection, and will be for- 
mally delivered to the Managers by the Re- 
building Committee on the 18th inst. 

Philadelphia, First month 10th, 1883. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE MOON AND PLANETS DURING THE PRES- 
ENT MONTH. 


The heavens at the present time present an 
unusually attractive appearance to the lover 
of astronomy. On the 13th inst. the Moon, 
Saturn, and Jupiter will be nearly equidis- 
tant, and will mark out in the heavens the 
great circle of the ecliptic, in which the ap- 
parent yearly motion of the Sun takes place. 
On that evening the line may be traced 
through the sky from the west-southwest to 
east-northeast, the Moon marking the point 
of intersection of the ecliptic with the celes- 
tial equator. The latter circle may be traced 
through the Moon, the belt of Orion, and the 
east and west points of the horizon ; and the 
relative position of the two circles may thus 
be seen. It is easy to find these lines on a 
globe or planisphere where they are printed, 
and the student should familiarize himself 
with them by such exercise ; but a more valu- 
able lesson is afforded by tracing them through 
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the sky on those occasions on which the hea- } readily than usual with small telescopes. It 





On the follow- 
ing evenings the ecliptic may be traced by the 
three points named, but as the Moon will have 
left the equator, the latter cannot be outlined. 
A similar position of the Moon, Saturn, and 
Jupiter will occur Second mo, 9th, and those 
that fail to observe the grouping of the plan- 
ets in the present month will then have an- 
other opportunity of doing so. 

It is interesting to observe the positions of 
the Moon in the sky during its different pha- 
ses. On the 15th inst. it will be at first quar- 
ter, and will have the same path through the 
celestial sphere as the Sun three months later, 
coming to the meridian about 6 o’clock in the 
afternoon, and setting a short distance north 
of the west point of the horizon about mid- 
night. On the 19th inst. the conjunction of 
Jupiter and the Moon illustrates the differ- 
ence between the real and the apparent revo- 
lution of the latter. Last month this con- 
jonction took place so nearly at the time of 
full moon that the disk appeared a complete 
circle; while in the present month it occurs 
three days before full moon, and the gibbous 
shape of the lunar disk will be quite notice- 
able. The time from one conjunction to the 
next marks the true revolution; from one 
full moon to the next, the apparent revolu- 
tion. On the 23d inst. the full moon will 
follow the same course through the sky as the 
Sun six months later (in Seventh month) ; 
rising to the north of east about the time of 
sunset, coming to the meridian high in the 
heavens near midnight, and setting north of 
west about the time of sunrise. On the 31st 
inst. the Moon will be in the last quarter, and 
will pursue the same path through the hea- 
vens as the Sun nine months later, rising a 
little south of east about midnight, and reach- 
ing the meridian about 6 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. 

— will pass through its eastern elon- 
gation on the 22d inst., being 18 degrees and 
a half distant from the Sun, and therefore will 
be visible after sunset if the evening shall be 
clear. It will not be as favorably situated 
for observation as on Fifth mo. 14th, the time 
of the next eastern elongation, when it will 
be nearly 22 degrees from the Sun. Mercury 
as evening staris more readily seen in the 
first half of the year; while as morning star 
it is more easily found during the later parts 
of the year. 

Venus is now very noticeable as morning 
star, having attained its greatest brilliancy on 
the 9th inst. 

Mars is too near the Sun and too far dis- 
tant to be seen satisfactorily at this time. 

Jupiter is one of the most brilliant objects 
in the sky, and its satellites can be seen more 
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is now moying backward along the ecliptic, 
mo continue to do so for a month and a 
half. 

Saturn is also a bright luminary in the 
evening sky. Its rings are spread out into a 
phase that makes them an easily defined tele- 
scopic object. On the 20th inst. it will have 
completed its retrograde motion begun on the 
6th of Ninth month last, having moved back- 
ward about 8 degrees in four months and a 
half. In the succeeding eight months it will 
move forward nearly 20 degrees; its position 
being consequently about 12 degrees in ad- 
vance of that occupied by it a year previous- 
ly. The retrograde motion that is nearly 
completed has been readily seen by compa- 
ring its position with that of the neighboring 
star group, the Pleiades; and the one that 
will begin next autumn will also be plainly 
marked by comparison with the star Aldeba- 
ran. Saturn will be to the eastward of that 
star Ninth mo. 22d, and will move to the west 
of it in the ensuing four months and a half. 


Joun M, CuHILp. 
First mo. 10th, 1883. 


ee ooo 
PLEASURE IN WORK. 


There is a very common practice of putting 
into seeming antagonism certain things that 
are essentially harmonious. Thus labor is 
’ often pitted against pleasure, as ifthe presence 
of the one banished the presence of the other. 
The one is supposed to be difficult, painful 
and self-denying ; the other restful, recreative 
and delightful. Egortations to pursue the 
former are based, not on any intrinsic attrac- 
tiveness of its own, but either upon the au- 
thority of duty or upon the hope of obtaining 
some ulterior reward. It is silently taken 
for granted that but for these motives work 
itself would forever remain unperformed. It 
is for the wages that supports his family that 
the laborer is urged to toil; for the fame that 
is to accrue, that tlie artist or author is sup- 
posed to strive; for the position that is to be 
secured, that the politician struggles; for the 
fortune that he hopes to amass, that the mer- 
chant puts forth his energies. If these objects 
were not held strictly in view, it is supposed 
that efforts would cease, and labor be practi- 
cally at an end. 

Meantime, it is tacitly implied that work 
itself is something unpleasant, that difficulty 
is always disagreeable, that exertion is a 
painful thing, that would always be avoided 
were it not for the consequences. It is this 
tacit assumption lurking behind all the out- 
ward honor that we pay to labor that is the 
cause of most of the slipshod and inferior 
work of every kind that is so much lamented, 
and much of the waste that takes place in 















human power and energy. For, if the im- 


pression be gained, no matter how, that work 
is irksome in itself and only a means by which 
to purchase some foreign pleasure, the natural 
effect must be to incline us to do only just 
enough to secure the desired reward. If we 
believe money, or name, or position, or honor 
to be the sole pleasure we can derive from 
work, of course we shall undertake only what 
will serve our immediate purpose, and do it in 
whatever way will most quickly attain it. It 
is true that intelligent experience proves that 
the best work brings the best reward, but all 
are not sufficiently intelligent to know this, 
and, in fact, the best work cannot be done 
while the mind is absorbed by the hoped-for 


recompense. 
If, however, the truth could be generally 


appreciated that a life of labor is, in its 


highest form, a life of pleasure; that not only 
is it sweetened by the hope of recompense, 
but by the actual delight of exerting the 
powers to the utmost, and of seeing the work 
grow and improve under our hands, there 
would be a transformation in our industries. 
The joy of excellence once tasted would not 
willingly be resigned, and poor, inefficient 
work would be at a discount, not merely in 
the price it could command, but in the actual 
pleasure of performance. Even now much 
of this pleasure is consciously felt. From the 
laborer, who feels a thrill of honest pride in 
his well-laid road, to the statesman, who 
rejoices to be able to contribute something to 
his nation’s honor, there are in every sphere 
men and women who know, by actual ex- 
perience, the happiness of work itself. It is 
by them that the best labor of every kind is 
accomplished, and to them that its richest 
compensations flow. Yet to many it is still 
a. hidden matter, and to many more it is too 
feeble to prompt to exertion. Hence the 
anxiety to fix upon some occupation “easy 
to learn” and “likely to pay” that drifts so 
many of our youth into channels unsuited to 
their tastes and unworthy of their powers. 
Hence, too, the eagerness to push work 
through at the expense of its excellence, to 
grasp the reward before it has been earned, 
to palm off appearances for reality, to adul- 
terate goods, to cheat in business, to deceive 
professionally, to bribe in politics. The con- 
viction thathappiness lies not in work, but 
in its rewards, lies at the root of these things. 
Directly an interest in the work itself is ex- 
cited the pleasure of active effort is realized, 
the delight of doing better and better work 
day by day, and hour by hour is experienced, 
then truth, honesty and sincerity have full 
sway, and fair dealings are preferred as well 
as enforced. 

If this pleasure in work is so real a thing, 
it may be asked, why does not every one 
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discover it for himself? There are many 
causes for this. Sometimes there is too much 
work undertaken for the physical health, 
and the weariuess that follows kills all enjoy- 
ment. Or the work is uncongenial, and the 
task of grinding at it grows more and more 
distasteful. Or it is compulsory, and no good- 
will goes with it. But the main reason is that 
we have not yet learned the elements of real 
happiness. We fancy it must come altogether 
from without to us, instead of being worked 
out from within. The best and highest pleas- 
ures are those we evolve, not those which we 
receive. Faithful and honest work does, it 
is true, bring competence, friends, respect, 
perhaps fortune, or fame, or honor; but it 
does much more than tnis; it develops our 
powers, strengthens our characters, cheers our 
spirits, gives us self-respect, enhances our 
value and infuses an interest in life of which 
nothing can deprive us. 

We ought, in justice to our youth, to open 
up to them these suurces of happiness, to lead 
them to expect pleasure in the actual per- 
formance of their labors, to taste the delights 
of excellence, to revel in the exercise of climb- 
ing, to feel enthusiasm in conquering difficul- 
ties. Youth is especially alive to these in- 
fluences, and might easily be led to welcome 
them ; but when we coldly ignore them, and 
urge industry and effort only for the sake of 
what may afterwards accrue; when we assume 
that work is hard and uninteresting, and 
exhort its performance as a,puinful duty, or a 
dire necessity, we cannot wonder if they take 
us at our word and avoid as much of it as 
possible.— Public Ledger. 

isienshstlialtlannatinnnsnie 
TO THE SPADE OF A FRIEND 
(An Agriculturalist). 
Composed while we were laboring in his 
pleasure-ground. 


The “ Friend” here alluded to by Words- 
worth was Thomas Wilkinson, a sketch of 
whose life has just appeared in Friends’ Intel- 
digencer. 


pated vei which Wilkinson hath tilled his 
nds, 
And shaped these pleasant walks by 
Eamont’s side, 
‘Thou art a tool of honor in my hands; 
I press thee through the yielding soil, with 
pride. 
Rare master has it been thy lot to know; 
Long hast thou served a man to reason 
true; 
Whose life combines the best of 
low, 
The toiling many and the resting few. 


Health, meekness, ardor, quietness secure, 
And industry of body and of mind; 

And elegant enjoyments, that are pure 

As nature is—tvo pure to be refined. 


high and 
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Here often hast thou heard the poet sing 
In concord with his river murmuring by; 

Or in some silent field, while timid spring 
Is yet uncheered by other minstrelsy. 


Who shall inherit thee when death has laid 
Low in the darksome cell thine own dear 
lord ? 
That man will have a trophy, humble spade! 
A trophy nobler than a conqueror’s sword. 


If he be one that feels, with skill to part 
False praise from true, or greater from the 


less 
Thee will he welcome to his hand and heart, 
Thou monument of peaceful happiness! 


With thee he will not dread a toilsome day, 
His powerful servant. his inspiring mate! 
And, when thou art past service, worn away, 

Thee a surviving soul shall consecrate. 


His thrift thy usefulness will never scorn ; 
An heir-loom in his cottage wilt \thou be; 
High will he hang thee up, and will adorn 
His rustic chimney with the last of thee! 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 





TO HIM, ALL ARE LIVING. 


The Lord is thy Shepherd ; lift upward thine 
eyes! 
Thou also art one of the numberless flock 
He leads through the infinite fields of the 
skies 
Their Sunshine, their Shadow, their shel- 
tering Rock. 


Ask now of the Earth: it shall answer and 
teach 

A lesson of comfort and quickening and 
cheer; 

The season that cometh hath eloquent speech ; 

In lowliness listening, its glad message 
hear! 


’Tis the an resurrection: Life crowds 
into birth! 
Fair emblem to man of the glory to be. 
Look upward! mount heavenward! O chil- 
dren of earth! 
— from the dust, sing the song of the 
ree! 
CHARLES T. BROOKS. 





I Loox to Thee in every need, 
And never look in vain; 
I feel Thy strong and tender love, 
And all is well again: 
The thought of Thee is mightier far 
Than sin and pain and sorrow are. 


Thy calmness bends serene above, 
My restlessness to still; 
Around me flows Thy quickening life, 
To nerve my faltering will; 
Thy presence fills my solitude ; 
Thy providence turns all to good. 
—Hymns of the Spirit. 

B.iessep is he who never doubts in his 
darkest moments the reality of right and 
wrong, nor that the great power behind all 
visible things works towards the best results. 
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OUR HOMEs, 

It depends altogether upon what the home 
is, whether there is no place like it. A mere 
restaurant or boarding-house is not a home, 
though its patronage be confined to the fam- 
ily that there supplies its needs in eating and 
sleeping. A dwelling furnished with all the 
finery of the shops or decorated by the latest 
freak of zestheticism, or that is simple in the 
humble fashion that some sentimental people 
still associate with the best kind of content- 
ment, is not thereby made a home. The 
place for a home, and the accompaniments of 
one, are quite different from the thing itself. 
The old metaphysical conundrum, “ Are we 
our bodies?” applies in its thought to homes 
as well as to men and women. A man is 
“both soul and body.” A home like heaven, 
its great prototype, is both locality and state, 
—a prevalent spirit and a habitation. 

At the centre of a home there must be a 
personality; and, at the risk of seeming to 
touch on a commonplace theme, we wish to 
ask the parents who read these columns what 
they are doing as home-makers? The season 
of the year is still with us when the life of a 
large portion of the population must be spent 
within doors. Where and how shall it be 
occupied? This is one of the old questions 
that is made forever new by the perpetual 
procession of fresh generations of children. 
Are you, mother, the companion of your 
girls, the friend of your boys? Do you plan 
and execute things to keep them where you 
want them, and to make them what you wish 
them to be? Whether it be fashion or phil- 
anthropy, folly or a “mission,” know that the 
result is the same, if you are thereby led to 
neglect; your home. The absorption and 
pressure of modern life, especially in cities, 
have robbed both parents and children of 
much of the charm and the good of that old 
fashioned maternal oversight known as 
“mothering.” There are multitudes of the 
little ones, who are left motherless from 
morning till night from a real necessity. Ah, 
the pity of it! There are some, it is to be 
feared, who are thus neglected through self- 
ishness or thoughtlessness. 
it! Blessed are the homes—and they are 
more common than the professional pessimists 
would have us believe—at the centre and 
heart of which a true motherhood sits en- 
shrined. 

Are you, father, acquainted with your 
boys? Do you know anything of their studies 
aud their reading, or do you trust the former 
to that huge machine that has taken the 


- place of the schoolmaster, and leave the latter 


to the chance of the circulating library ? 
What do you know of their mates and their 


plays? Have you ever seriously considered 


am, 
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their temperaments and studied their tenden- 
cies? That bright-eyed little fellow is learn- 
ing, is thinking, is observing, is receiving im- 
pressions that will shape his whole after life. 
Have you troubled yourself to find out in 
what direction the twig is bending? You can 
win the lad’s heart and guide his mind at six 
or eight or ten years of age. 
may be as far from you as though he had 
not a drop of your blood in his veins. 
so, whether it be for business or the club,— 
slavery or selfishness, a greed of money or a 
love of ease,—the result will be the same if 
you neglect your boy. 
be disturbed” by their children when they 
are young are very likely to be distressed by 
them when they are older. If they adopt the 
“never mind” policy with the clay, they 
must accept the marble that comes from such 
a model. 























tunity to parents, and it should be improved 
in all pleasant and helpful ways. The home 
should be made so attractive that even the 
play-loving boys will be content to stay with- 
in, and the children of a larger growth prefer 
it to any ordinary attraction without. With 
games and reading and music, with stories 
and play and visits, with 
warmth, light, and, best of all, sympathy, let 
the home be made truly “the dearest spot on 
earth.” Only they who put themselves in- 
to their homes, and the best part of them- 
selves at that, have fulfilled their duty and 
improved to the full their high privileges.— 
Christian Register. 











millwright, foot-sore, and with the broadest 
Northern Doric accent, stopped at Soho, the 
engine factory of Boulton 
for work, 
one of beggary ; and Boulton had bidden him 
Godspeed to some other shop, when, as he 
was turning away sorrowfully, Boulton sud- 
denly called him back. 


Oh, the shame of | head, me mon?” 


PA etree me + 
a ere eee: aera 
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At sixteen, he 


And 


Parents who “can’t 


The evenings at home bring a great oppor- 


cheerfulness, 





THE WOODEN HAT. 
Somewhere about the year 1780 a traveling 


Watt, and asked 
is aspect was little better than 


“ What kind of a hat’s yon ye have on your 


“ It’s just timmer, sir.” 
“Timmer, me mon? 
Where did you get it?” 

“T just made it, sir, me ain sel.” , 

“ How did you make it ?” 

“T just turned it in the lathie.” 

“ But it’s oval, mon, and the lathe turns 
things round.” 

“ Aweel! I just gar’d the lathie gang ani- 
ther gate to please me. I’d a long journey 
afore me; and I tkocht to have a hat to keep 
out water, and I had na muckle siller to 
spare, and I made me one.” 


Let’s look at it. 
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By his inbora mechanism the man had 
invented an oval lathe, and made his hat; 
and the hat made his fortune. Boulton was 
not the man to lose so valuable a help; and 
so the after-famous William Murdock, the 
originator of locomotives and of lighting by 
as, took suit and service under Boulton & 
att, and in 1784 made the first vehicle im- 
pelled by steam in England, and with the very 
hands and brain-cunning that had before pro- 
duced the “ timmer hat.”—WN. Y. Post. 


THERE is no surer assuager of grief than 
useful activity, difficult as it is to occupy the 
mind and hands when thus overwhelmed; 
but in this effort the thoughts are somewhat 
diverted, and, after a little space, the mind 
can better perceive the lessons that may be 
learned from affliction, and realize, if it is 
death that has taken a loved one, that it is 
“as naught,” and that the spirit of such a 
one may be even nearer than it were pos- 
sible for it to be in the body. But whatever 
the cause of sorrow, which is inevitable to 
humanity, the endeavor should be to accept 
its discipline as readily as the joys of life, 
both experiences being necessary to the de- 
velopment of a perfect manhood and woman- 
hood.— Christian Life. 


ITEMS. 


LEON MICHEL GAMBETTA, the French 
statesman, died at his residence, Ville d’Av- 
ray, on the first instant. 


1955 new post-offices were established in the 
United States during 1882. 


EMIGRANTS are passing through to the south 
of New Mexico steadily. 


CASTLE GARDEN reports 473,642 immigrants 
landing there during the year, up to noon of 
ist mo. Ist, an increase of 18,000 compared with 
thearrivals during 1881. Germany shows by far 
the greater number; the arrivals from that 
country were 176,685; Ireland, 48,734; Swe- 
den, 39,581; England, 36,080; Italy, 23,819; 
Russia, 15,137. 


ON the last day of the year snow fell to the 
depth of five inches at San Francisco, a thing 
unprecedented for thirty years. A number of 
sleighs, “the first ever seen’ in that city, 
were outin its streets. Despatches from dif- 
ferent points in California indicate a snow fall 
of one to eight inches. 


THE National Board of Health is advised 
that during the last two months 9,000 people 
at Capetown, South Africa, have been attacked 
by the small-pox, and 2,400 have died. All 
efforts to check the disease have proved un- 
availing, owing to the opposition of the ne- 
groes to vaccination. 


THE total coinage of the United States Mints 
en the year 1882,comprised 88,805,831 pieces, 
valued at $94,820,120. The total gold coin- 
age amounted in value to $65,887,685 ; the total 
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silver coinage to $27,972,035, including 27,574,- 
100 standard dollars; the total minor coinage 
—one, three and five cent pieces—to $960,400. 


THE first shoe ever pegged by a machine 
has come into the possession of the Essex In- 
stitute of Salem, Mass. It is accompanied by 
a letter from the late Samuel Preston, the in- 
ventor and patentee of the machine, detailing 
its history and the story of its manufacture, 
and also the original letters-patent. The lat- 
ter is inscribed on parchment, and has the sig 
natures of Andrew Jackson, President; Ed- 
ward Livingston, Secretary of State, and Roger 
B. Taney, Attorney-General, and bears the date 
March, 1833. 


A NEw branch of industry has sprung up in 
Sweden lately—the fabrication of paper from 
moss, not from the living plant, but from the 
bleached and blanched remains of mosses that 
lived centuries ago, and of which enormous 
masses have accumulated in most parts of Swe- 
den. A manufactory of paper from this mate- 
rial has begun operations near Joenkaeping, 
and is turning out paper in all degrees of ex- 
cellence, from tissue to sheets three-quarters of 
an inch in thickness. These latter are harder 
than wood. 


THE EUROPEAN FLOops.—A despatch from 
Berlin, on the 4th inst., to the London Times 
states: ‘‘ The inundations are taking the form 
of a great public catastrophe. The distress is 
increasing hourly. The military and civil au- 
thorities are making the greatest exertions to 
mitigate the misery of the disaster. Thereare 
no signs yet that the crisis of the calamity is 
reached. Thehigh temperature and rains con- 
tinue. At Ludwigshafen, opposite Mannheim, 
where the great Rhine dam gave way last 
night, the lives of hundreds of people are im- 

erilled. A steamer rescued many hundreds, 
ee the sick. The deepest distress pre- 
vails. 


WE are just now in perihelion about 3,000,- 
000 miles nearer the sun than in the summer 
time. Thisis gradually changing, and in about 
150 years perihelion will come in summer time 
when the increased nearness to the sun will 
add its slight effect to increase the temperature 
of the northern hemisphere in summer time. 


NOTICES. 


The Friends’ Library at Fifteenth and Race 
streets, Philadelphia, is now open, at the close 
of Meeting on Fourth days. 


The Committee of Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting to attend and appoint meetings with- 
in the limits thereof expect to bein attend- 
ance at Spruce street Meeting on First-day, 
First mo. 14th, at 3} P. M. 


A meeting of the Joint Committee of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting, on the subject of 
Temperance, will be held in Philadelphia, at 
Race street Meeting-house, Room No. 1, on 
Seventh-day, First mo. 20th, 1883, at 10} A.M. 

The Executive Committee will meet at Race 
street Parlor on the same day, at 9 A.M. 

JAMES H. ATKINSON, 
Lucy SmytTuH, Clerks. 





